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ABSTRACT . . . ^ 

Heported on are the aggr©gat#d financial aid needs of 
full-tiioe undergraduate students attending Mew Jersei^'s collages and 
universities during the 1973-74 academic year. An aggregate need 
analysis methodology is employed^ using assumptions that produce the 
most conservative estimates possible. Computation includes student's 
and parent's expected contribution to college expenses, comparison of 
this contribution to college costSr and reduction of the difference 
to accauut for available fiBancial aid funds. Analyses include 
outcomes by income levels and institutional types, (Author/KE) 
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Tiie follow'. 'it: report th^ ai^i;ro\?:ite finRiiciRl aid needs of 

fjll-tine -in cl e r ratlu at D :?tnd'ent^ attendinn ^^e^' ^jersey's col1*^?^r:? aiiil 
\i n 1 V e r > 1 t 1 0 p a n i e n r ^ to be of >^ n 0 r a 1 i n t e r s t to the e d u c a 1 1 a r 
coniT!7inicy of the Strito, In lii^'ht of this perception, the Mew Jersey 
C on s -S I o n o t; F i ii n c. i n ^! P o s t 5 e c on ci a r y F ci u c a 1 1 o n is pub I i sh i n ar d 
dis::^er:iin^ting the rc?port. 

The author^ r^r. Jerrv Oavis, i5 a member of the staff ^°iie 
\atirn:j,l Task Farce on Stnder.t Aid Prahlans. Pr. Davis preparef! 
this report whil^ per\/inp as a consultant to the Departirient of 
ilighcr ndtJication and dre'W on his experience preparing similar reports 
for Qti,er strttes. 

T!ie nethadolo^y employed ^ /ipigrepate n-eed aixnlysis, is ii widely 
n c c e p t € ci t e c h n i q ue p_ hut some error in a y he i in t r d cl u c e d because of the 
usiQ df institutionally reported incnme data, MoweveTj the Inditced 
error that may exis^ will inpact only on the ma^^r* i t inde of need and 
Will not nateriojly aff^eet the direction of shiFts in memd or the 
cnmpi lat ion of data nn the flcfrmei^ts wheTei need is greatast. 
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ABSTRACT 



This roport nsse^ses the financial aid needs and tcsoht.'o? o^- 
students in 'Jew Jrrscv colleges and tinivcr cities duri, nn tne ]?73-7^ 
acadomic year. An aefirecate Tioed ii^r^nly^iB iiiet hodo 1 op y j p onplovod, 
using as sumi)L i ons that nroduce the nost conservativg possihle Bstimn tes 
of financial need and uBmet financial neod/ This appraach includes 
the agqrcy^ate co-^nutatinn student^s, nr parents^, exnectad 

cont r ibiiT ion to college oxpenses, comparison of this con t ri bii 1 1 on 
to cnllc^'^e costs (re^ultinr in an ^^stimata nf financial neecP, and 
reduction of the differencG to account fior available financinj aid 
funds Cro^ultiniT in an estiniate of unmet need). Analyses throunhont 
the report include effects by income levells and institutional type,. 

The nethocl enployed defines financial need as the factor lei^t 
after tiio cstinated familv contribution (plus self-Iielp ^rnrn the 
student) ha5 been subtracted fron totnl college co^ts. The avrrapo 
financial need per student in New Jersey CDllet^e? and iin i ver s i t i o s ^ 
for I'J^^-'^^ was' 5:87(1 ^^or students in tlie four year public institutions, 
SI SO.) for tiie ^oiir vear private institutions, $713 for the two year 
public institutions/ and SI, 735 for the two year private institutions, 
for an ovorall eight percent increase in agpi^cnate financial need 
over 1 U 7 2 - 7 3 . 

In 1073-74 there was $118*5 million available in student financial 
ij rt/)m all sources in the state. More than Dne-^third of this amoiint 
MS nrovidcd bv the State of New Jersey tbrouph its pronraTTiS of student 
assistnnco, just under a third in the form of education henefits froTn 
state and federal governments, and approximately 15 percent ^'rorn both 
the rinancial aid pronrams of the federal government and institutional 
student aid nroprarns/ The distribution of financial aid frOTn the 
state ^s student assistance pror.rams more closely parallels the naed 
of students, analyzed by institutional type, than does the distribution 
of aid frotr/ federal proi^rams. At the same time, the fedaral student 
aid prnnranis p ro v I d e p ro p o r t i onat e 1 y more dollars to lower income 
stnid'ents than do the State progfans. 

The coincept of unnet need^ after the available financial aid ■ 
has been considered, amonA enrolled college students denotes sacrifice, 
because nnn/ students are managing to neet the estiTnated total college 
costs without the benefit of the aid estimated to be necessary to 
support then* This concept is impTessive in its magnitude^ as the 
unmet need of full-time undergraduates in New Jersey colleges and 
universities is estimated to have been $51.2 rnillion for 1973-74, 
The unnet need of students ^ron different fainily income interval s is 
d i spronort lonat e to their financial ncad. This is narticularly 
evident in the- example ot students from families with incomes of 
SD.OOO to S12,onO per year, who represent 17 nercant of all anrolled 
students, experience 24 percent of the financial need, have access 
to just 13 percent of all available student aid, and^ con saquent 1 y , 
have 37 percent of tlio total aggregata unmet need. As a subset* the 
studefits that are faced with the Rreatest proportionate aid problem 
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iro the ^fM.r ^^ar i n ;!d enn cnr cnliore sttidontr f-oiu Pamilio? in thi5 
inconcr int crvril , wiio rcTirescnt jnnt fivn percent of all full-tine 
ijr.aer>iradu.itos . i ut repreM;nt 18 nGrcent r.f Che totii a^nrefnto unnnr 
need. 

With rof'arv! in ruture ■^'\nnnc\:\l mIh nu-?d ai^d J^our r q ^ xho 
c.tlnaici' innr^c^: i/uf n.M^. ^:()ne^^e ^^ c h o 1 n r s h i n ^crvice co - 1 ri ^iit i oii ^ 

schedules would l lo incru't-^o osti!ii:itcd unmet ^^inanciai leoiK assumiT.« 
i:o shifts in enroilneiU nrul no incrno^e in cnlleRc cnsts, to a level 
of nillion 111 iL^?:^-^?). rhanno'^ in these con t r i b a t i nn s , -in^' 

vrfitimrEted i v n i 1 ah i 1 i t v o ^ federal b/^sic ^TRnts dn not result in 
^U'^Mi ^^lc:int -^hift? In tinriei neOil hotween i n s t i t u t i nn a 1 typn?, hut 
Uo'n^can that students ^ron ^Rnilies with incomes over S12,00:vki11 
'CQi stitutc apnrox f natcl ^' 47 ncrccnt the aR^Tre^ato unmet need in 
1975„70, as opncscd to 12 i^orccnr in 1073-74. [n other words, the 
qri^nr f'^cleral' prorrains contiiuu; to concentrate on students fron low 
inconr fa-mlic:3, increaHin^z costs will make it nccessarv for states 
to rc^cvaluate student aid prot^rans with rerard to the unmet needs 
midiie incona rrLmilies, 
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A Report Undisrgraduate Student 
Firiancial Aid Needs .and Earources 
New Jersay Collf^g^^s and Universities 



I. lOTRODUCTIO!^ 



The Durposa of Uiib rc^port is to assess the student finaricial aid needs and 
resources of full-time undergraduate students enrolled in New Jersey colleges and 
universities in the academic /ear 1973-^1974. The report format is similar to that 
of 4 report on the same topic concerning financial need in 1972=1973 for the Naw 
Jersey Departia-nt o£ Higher Educdtion in Winter, 1973. This report is an update of 
the uLati&tics of igTS^-lSV^. it is necessary because of rather drainatic shifts in 
costs to students and changes in their (and their families) ability to pay for 
postsecondar/ education due to rising costs and inflation. While these factors 
affect all students at all levels of postsecondary education, this report focuses 
attention on only the students who are enrolled as full-time undergraduates in the 
two-year and four^year public and private colleges of the State. 



II. ^ETHODOLQGY; Aggregate Nee d Ajialysis 

In ordeir to deterrmne the finaJiicial aid needs of undergraduatee , a method called 
aggregate need analysis was employed* This method has been uaed sucGessfully in 
statewide financial aid studies in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia and for a study of the student needs 
of undergraduatf^fi pnrnii^d in the cOTpact states of the Southern RagiOTal Education 
loard^* Basically, it requiresi data on enrollment of full-time studtnta in the 

i f 

^Davis, Jerry , Student rinar cial Aid Need and Resources in the S^B States ; 
A CQmparative Ar.alysis # Atlintai SouUiern Regional Idueation Boards 1074, 
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colleges under stuciy whif;h includes _ . 

1. The size of the study population i by insti tutiorial type, 

2. The percentage of mala and female students in the population, 

3. The distribution of students by narantal incoTO or/ if they 
are independent students, by their own family inacaries, 

4. The averaye £x%>icted parental contribution by income intarvals 
and averaqe family size. Contributions vary fay family income 

and sizf?. 

5. The average amount of Bi^;lf^help expacted fxom the students. 
Self-help contributiQiis from s^iminer and term time aarning 
vary by sex and class standing* 

6. The educational costs or student budgets includtng , if 
appropriate f differential budgets for menr women/ eomdutars/ 
and rasident students. 

7. The amounts of financial aid presently mvailabla and/or 
awarded to students by level of parental incOTa. Available 
aid should be broken down by aaurce (state, fadaral, 
institutional) and by type (grant/ work/ loan)/ if possible. 

8. The percentage or number of students who employ the various 
budgets included in the analysis. 

The data were collectad from a variety of sources including the U.S* Office of 
Education/ the New Jersey Department of Higher Education, the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB) / the College Scholarship Service (CSS)/ various New Jersey 
state agencies, and previously published reports on financial aid and student naeds. 

Income Distributions : The financial aid atoinistrators of New Jersey colleges 
and universities, Iri filing their 1974 Insti tutianal IVpplications to Participate 
in Federal Student Financial Aid Programs (APPLC^'s) , are required to provide data 
concerning the distribution of family incomes of all full-time enrolled undergraduates. 
These distributions for the four relevant types of institutions were initially 
compiled from the APPLCN's^ Since income distributions are critical to aggregate 
need analysis/ the APPLCN data were verified and adjusted from data avail^le 
from the U.S. Census Bureau / the College Board, the College Scholarship service, 
and reports by or research studies from state agencies to provide the bast 
possible estimateH of student fOTily incoroes at the diffarent institutions. The 

o 8 
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final best estimates art LaoBentod in Table Ona. (A corr.f araci v^* view of N-aw Jersey 
family income distributions for coUeae students is given in J^pondiH A J 



TABLE ONE 



Family IncoiTie Distributions^ By 





Ins 


titutional Tyf 


50, 1973-74 






Annual Incorae 


4 Y 3 E 

r 1 ic 


Jndepender i 


2 y^ar 
t Public 


7. year 
Tndeoenden'c 


All 
^cllagta^ 


Less thaji $6 ,000 


^ 7 . -1 


TO. 1% 


23.7% 


10. 0% 


16.9% 


56,000 - sa,999 


16. 7 


13.7 


19.3 


16.5 


16.5 


$9, 000 - ^11 ,999 


18. 7 


20.9 


20.5 


19.0 


J J * 7 


512,000 - $14,999 


18. 6 


19 , t5 


18.6 


19.4 


18,9 


Mora th ar; $15^0 00 


28. 4 


35.7 


17,9 _ 


35.1 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Median income 


511,520 


512,810 


$10,025 


$12 ,695 


511,530 
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Expe ctfad parental Contributions ; The aJbility of families to pay for their 
children's education varies by income and size. Prom the 1970 Census data it was 
determined that the average riza of families with coUege=age dependents in New Jersey 
is around 4.5, or to put it another way, the typical family with college-age dependents 
,g comprised of two parents and 2.5 depenaent children. For the purpose of this report, 
it was assumed that only one of those children was in college, tiaing this 
conservative estimate, of course, produces larger average family contributions 
because as family size decreaBes or income increases, expected contvibutions increase. 
If other researchers assumed larger family sizes, eitpected faroily contributions 
would be decreased and, therefore, aggregate finaiiQial need would be incraa^ed above 
the estimates to be presented below. 

The College Scholarship Service, with the help of financial aid administrator s 
and economists, has developnd systems and procedures for determining what families 
of different sizes and financial circumstances can reasonably hm expected to 
contribute to their student dependents* education each year. Ar. average expected 

9 
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family contribution for snudents whose family incoraes fell in each of the five income 
iatarvals used in this reooi t was derived from CSS standard contribution tables for 
families vjith 2.5 dependents and no unusual family circumstances." 

In this report no famiLy contribution was axpected from families with "less than 
$6,000" aiinual incoM. An avaraga contribution of $242 wa£4 axpected rrcan farnilies 
in the $6,000 to $8,999 interval, an average contribution of $875 we.s expected from 
families in the $9,000 to $11,999 inter\-al, and an average contribution of $1,563 
was eKpacted froir, families in the $12,000 to $14,999. Contributions for families with 
incomes of "more than 315,000" varied by institutional typaa due to the ahape of the 
income curves. For 4 year pirblic colleges, the estimated contribution for this 
intsr.-al was S2,923 , for 2 year public colleges, the estimated contribution was 52,515, 
and for the independent colleges, it was $3,341, 

Scudent Self-Help; As noted above, student self-help contributions from sumner 
and term-ame earnings vary by sex and class standing. The CSS standarda for student 
self-help contributions are as follows: for prefreshman men, S400; for prefreshman 
women, S300; for presophomore men, $500,- for presophomore women, 5400; for upperclassmen , 
560O; .nd for upperclasswomen , SSOO^. Uoing USOE and Department of Higher Education 
data to establish the proportions of studento fitting each of these typer, weighted 
salf-heip contributions for each type of institution vjere derived. They arei for 
the 4 year public colleges, 5472; for the 4 year independent colleges, $497 j for 
the 2 year public colleges, 5411; and, for the 2 year independent colleges, $403. 

College Costs 1 On theit' 1974 APPLCN's the financial aid officers were asked 
to provide the typical out-of-pooket costs for students who live at home and attend 
college (commuters) and studsnts who live in domiitorles or off-cait^jus housing, 
(residents) and what proportions of their students paid those costs, Fran this 



"^C-jllegrj Scholarship SGrvico, CSS Need Analysi - ; Theory and CCTiputatlon ^Proeq^reg 
For the 1973-1974 PCS and 5FS , New York T College Entrauice fflsMiination Board 1973. 
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infoinnation aj\d onra llmerst data vhs budgets wesre weighted tc produce a "ti-pical" 
budget: for each type of institution's students in 1973-74. The budgets werei for 
4 year public colleges, 52,503,- for 4 year indspandent colleges, $4,096; for 2 -ear 
public colleges, $2,039; and, for 2 year independent colleges, |3,-S(S3. 

Available Finaneiai Aid- Data on the ajnounts of aid available to undergr3duiites 
in N£W Jersey's colleges and universities in 1973-74 were coLiecrad frOTi the AAELCN's, 
the USCE Eeuional Office in New York, the New Jarsey Departrnent of Higher Education, 
the social Security Administration, the United States DeparOnent of Justice, the U.S. 
Bureau of Health Manpower Education, the New Jersey Divigion of Vocational Sahabilitation, 
the New Jersey Department of Veterans Affairs, and various published research 
reports . 

The identification and distribution of available aid dollars among institutions 
and stuaenrs by types of programs and awards is the fflost dirficult procedure in 
aggregate : ;ed analysis. It is difficult because many agencies, including postsecondary 
institutions, do not have ntanagement information syateros to pracisely tell them or 
researchert. the characteristics of aid applicants, aid recipieK , or where the 
recipients spsnd their awards. For axample, while virtually all agencies know how 
much money they award, slightly fewer of them know how many recipients received 
awards, h amaller mmisi^i know the types of institutions where their awards are used. 
Even fewer agencies can provide income distributionB of aid applicants or recipients. 
And, finally, very few agencies (among them the Mew Jersey Departoant of Higher 
Education) can provide income distributions of aid recipients within types of 
institutions . 

The most comprehensive and accurate data were sought and obtained. Where it was 
necessary to msJce judgments about who received the aid dollars because no precis© 
data were availabie, the aid was distributed for data purposes to student in 
aceordance with program guidolines and with the assunptlon that the aid was available 
to students in proportion to their aggregate need. This assyo^tion has the effect 
Of producing an astimate of unmet need or additional aid requieed that is likely to 
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be a mJ.nimiLm esti.-r.atG. '1;.ls in becaus^i the aid from many :■£ these programs is 
frequen'ily no% awarded to ^he students wiuh the greataat ajnounts of financial need. 
Therefore, any other ass'amptions about tlie way aid is distributed woula only result 
in larger c-stimates of urjnet need than are presantad balow. 

Independent Student Needs ; The coses of education to, and financial capabilities 
of, the students who are rssponaible for paying for their ovm educaticn , the indeper:dant 
students, are quite difficult to asssss. This is because there are no data available 
to support the kind of precise estimates of financial circumstances of theae studants. 
Therefore, it W6.s necassary ro rely on different techniques and procedureE to derive 
estimaLeb of their needs. Thaae tachniques and procedures are described i" datail 
in Appendix fl to this report. 

III. Fli.'IC.'-iAl NEED OF mJDSRSRADimTE STUpENTS 



Using the data described in Part 12 and Appandix B, it was possible to calculate 
the financial needs of the full-time undergraduata students enrolled in New Jersey's 
colleges and universities in 1973-74, The calculations for dependent atuaenta are 
detailed in Tables T>rfo through Five below. The total aggregate financial needs 
for all students in the study was estimated to be $146,273,000. This averages 
$1,068 per full-time aarolled student. The per studant averages at each type of 
institution are as follows: for 4 year public colleges, SB70j for 4 year private 
collages, 51,800; for 2 year public coUegas , $713. and, for 2 year Independent 
colleges, $1,735. 
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TABLE TWO 



calculation of Financial Need of Full-time 
Dapandent Undergi'afluatas at New Jersey 
Four Year Pilblic Collegoi 



mcomt 

Ptretntagii of enrollment 
Hmnbar of students 
Avaraga budget 
Total costs 
Average self-help 
Total self-help 
Family oontribution 
Total fainily ontribution 
Financial need 

Finmolal Heed ^- 



LesB Than 
$6r0Q0 

17,6 
10 p 402 
52,503 
$26/036,206 
$472 



$6,000 to 
$6,999 

16,7 
9,871 
$2,503 



59,000 to 
$11 ,999^ 

18.7 
11,053 
$2,503 



$12,000 to 
$15,000 

18,6 
10,994 
$2,503 



Mora than 
$15,000 

28.4 
16,787 
$2,503 



$24^707,113 127 ,665,659 $27 ,517,9B2 $42 ,017,861 



$472 



$472 



$472 



$472 



$4:909,744 $ 4,659,112 $5,217,016 $ 5,189,168 ^If^:^^^ 



$0 
0 



$242 
$ 2,388,782 



$875 $1,€63 $2,923 

$ 9,671,375 $18,283,022 $49,068,401 



$21,126,462 $17,659,219 $12,777,268 $ 4,045,732 
total aosts - (Total etuaent ••lf-h»ap + total f»ily ontribution) 



TAK£ Tmm 

Calculation of Financial Need of Full-time 
Dependent undergraduates at New Jeraay 
Four Year Independent Collages 



IHCOMEs 

Feafcentage of enrol Iment 
Iftniber of studants 
mmrsL^B budget 
Tata! costs 
Awrage ^alf-halp 
Total self-help 
Family eontribution 
Total family contribution 
Finamoial need 

Financial Need ^ 
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Lees Than 
$6,000 

10,1 
3,017 
$4,096 
$12,357,632 

$497 
$ 1,499,449 
$0 
0 

$10,858,183 



S6,000 to 
$8,999 

13.7 
4,093 
$4,096 
516,764,928 

$497 
$ 2,034,221 
$242 
990,506 



$9,000 to 
$11,999 



$12,000 to 
SIS, OOP 



20*9 19*6 

6,244 5,855 

$4,096 S4,09f 

$25,575,424 $23,982,080 

$497 $497 

$ 3,103,268 S 2,909,935 

$875 $1,663 

S 5,463.500 $ 9,736,865 

$13 , 740 201 $17 , 008 ,656 $11 ,335 , 280 

total easts - (total student self-help ^ totml faiaily 



Here than 
$15,000 

35.7 
10 ,665 
94,096 
$43,683,840 

$49? 
$ 5,295,535 

S3 ,341 
$35,631,765 
$ 2,756,540 

contribution) 
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Calculation of Financial JJe^d of Full-timfe 
Dependant Undargraduati#s a=t Mew Jersey 
Two Year Public CQLliges 



ICOMli 

ircentage of anrollment 

unber of students 

raraga budget 

^tal costs 

m^^gm aalf-^help 

5tal self-halp 

ynlly contribution 

>tal family contribution 

Lnancial nmQd 



$6,000 


S6*O0O try 
$8 <999 


$9,000 to 
$11,999 


$12,000 to 
$15,000 


Mora than 
$15,000 


23.7 


19.3 


20.5 




18.6 


17,9 


6,059 


4,934 


5.241 




4,755 


4,578 


$2,089 


$2 ,039 


$2,089 




12,089 


$2,089 


$12,657,251 


$10,307 ,126 


$10 ,948,449 


S 


9,933 ,195 


$ 9,563,442 


$411 


$■413, 


$411 




$411 


$411 


5 2,490,249 


S 2,027,874 


$ 2,154,052- 


S 


1,954,305 


$ 1,881,558 


50 


$242 


$875 




$1,663 


$2,515 


0 


$ 1,194,028 


$ 4,585,875 


$ 


7,907,565 


$11,513,670 


S10,16f ,002 


$ 7,085,224 


$ 4,208,523 


$ 


71,325 


$ 



Financial need = total costs - (total student self=-help + total family contribution) 



Calculation of FinaLncial N^^d of Full-ti«i« 
Dependant Undergraduatei Naw Jerity 
Two Year Indapsndayit C^^lages 



Less Than 


S6,000 to 


S9,O00 to 


$12,000 to 


More Than 


$6 , 000 




$B ,999 




$11,999 


115,000 




115,000 


10.0 




1«.5 




19.0 


19.4 




35.1 


130 




215 




248 


2S3 




458 


$3,863 




$3 ,863 




S3, 863 


$3,863 




$3,863 


502,190 


5 


«30,S45 


$ 


958,024 


$ 977,339 


$ 


1,769,254 


$403 




$403 




$403 


$403 




$403 


52,390 


S 




S 


99,944 


i 101,959 


$ 


184,574 


SO 


$242 




$87S 


$1,663 




$3,341 


0 


1 


52,030 


5 


217,000 


1 420 ,739 


$ 


1,530,178 


449,800 


1 




$ 


641, 


$ 454,641 


$ 


54,502 



momt 

ircmtage of enrollment 
yonber of students 
^efage budget 

ptal coite $ 
Baraga self -"help 
^tal salf^help S 
smily Qontribution 
^tal fiunily eontribution 
Lnanclal need S 

Financial need ^ total costs - (tatal ^tuaint self-Jtilp + total faiiillz Gontribution) 
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The estimated financial need for dependent undergraduates is $135,132,000, and for 
indapendent undergraduates is |11, 141,000. The total represents an eight: percent 
increase over the estimated aggregate na^d far 1972-73. The increase is largely 
attributable to increases in the costs of education. 

Financial need and enrollments are propartionately digtributed OTiong 
institutions and income intervals* This is because students do not choose institutions 
entirely on the basis of the costs of aducation or their (and their families') ^ility 
to pay for those costs* In general, however, students from lower income fanilies 
tend to choose lower^cost colleges* 

for exajTiple, while the 2 year public collegas in Mew Jersey enroll only 24.3 
percent of all full-time undergraduates, they enroll 30,9 peroent of all tte students 
from families with less than $6,000 annual income. On the other hand, while the 4 year 
indepandent coHeges enroll only 24*5 percent of the students, ttiey enroll 33 percent 
of the students from families with over $15,000 annual income. 

Because they have less resources, the students frm tihe lowar incon^ families 
have needs which are disproportionate to tteir numbars. The students from families 
with less than $6,000 annual income represent only 14*3 jpercant of all students. 
Their aggregate need, however, accounts for over 29 percent of the total need. 
Table Six displays the Aggregate need by family income intervals and institutional tj^es. 

TABLE SIX 

Financial Need by Incoiea 
Intervals and Institutional Typ^s 

(amounts In 1,000 'a) 



Income interval 

Less thM $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
512,000 to $14,999 
More than $15,000 
independent Students 



4 year 
Public 


4 year 
Independent 


2 year 
public 


2 year 
Independent 


Ml 
Colleges 


$21,126 


$10,858 


$10,167 


$ 450 


$ 42,601 


17,659 


13,740 


7,085 


692 


39,176 


12,777 


17,009 


4,209 


641 


34,636 


4,046 


11,335 


71 


455 


15,957 




2,757 




55 


2,812 


4 ,200 


4,713 


2,139 


89 


11,141 


$59,808 


160,412 


$23,671 


12,382 


1146,273 
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IV. AVA ILABLE riNANCXAL AID 

There was $118,525,000 in aid froin all sources available 1973-74 to meet the 
financial nGeds of Jersey's college and univerjity students. The aid by sdurces 
is displayed in Table Seven. 



Sources of Stadaf^^ FintooiaJ' ^id 



InstitutiDnal Student PrograifiS 
Federal Student Aid Pragfams 
N.J» State Student Aid proqxmm 
State and Fadaral Educational Benefits 
Private and other Source s of Aid 



?f arcent 

16 . 7% 

15,8 

34,5 

32,0 
1.0 
100.0% 



The State of New Jersey providas mor^ than one^thit'd of th%,aid available to 
undergraduates through the Dapartifiant of i^ighar Education's EdUQatimal Opportunity 
Fund, State Scholarship, Incentive Grant, Tuition Aldr and County College Graduate 
Sohiilarship prograins and the New Jersey Highar Eaueation Aggist^ce Authority's 
guaranteed loan program, 

/Lnother third of the total available aid is in the totm of education benefits 
from the State and federal governments, These benefits are avalntole from the Social 
Security Administration , the Veterans AdipAnistration, the state DapWttiant Vooatidnal 
rehabilitation, and the State Department of Veterans Affairs- %ila these benefits 
represent a significant percantage of all avail^le aid, thai^ tinpaat is limited by 
the fact that relatively few students are eligible to arec^iw FwthaCTore^ th#y 

are not distributed according to deTOAstrated fin^ci^l ntad# §o many naedy students 
do not receive these funds and, conversely # many students idw not finanelally 
needy do receive them* 

The financial aid programs of the federal gDverTOent pto^i^e 15,8 percent of 
all aid* These programs include the Basic C^pnrtiinity Gran-# S^^pl^^nt&l Education 
^portunity Grant, College Work Study, Mational Direct Student toan. Law Enfora^nent 
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Education Assistafica , aiia tho Nursing and Health Manpower- Professionii De^elopnietit 
programs. Far the most part, thea© funds are mmzM^ on the bas£s of finiaiicial need 
mhd ate qenerally available to the fncjst needy students. 

Institiat-itoaal atudjent aid programs include those funds avadlafale pg^imairily 
through the grants, loansu m\d work pTOgreuns. of the collegciS «3 wm^ll as tiaose fuads 
%/>hich are directly controiled by theji^ ajid not listed in aay other categoi^, The 
amoimt comprises all non^federal institiation.ally adMnist^red sahalarshipa , loans i 
and student empleyMnt opportunities* Total asaisittnce in thiB categoiy repff:es@nts 
16,7 percent of all the available aid. 

Sourcas of aid included in the private m\A other stmderit aid programs ©ategpiif 
include aid offered through the progrras of jprivat© foOTdatioa,, humLmBEMMw ci^iric 
clubs , churches * and local cDnanMities. These sources are eittimataai to rapi^esemt 
about one percent of the total* Like educational banffits, thmf Wt f :requMtl^. not 
awarded on thte basis of demonstrated financial ne«d. 

There are three basic types of aid avail^le to stmdants* ThmBB inalude sehQlarships 
and grants, loans, and employTnefit . T^le Eight displays the parcentaga and aai©untB 
of these types of awards available to New Jersey's oolleg© and uni^eraity studenta 
In 1973-1974* h fourth category of aaeistance, educational banafits,, is listed in 
order to more accurately represent the types of aid available to students. 

TOBLE EIGHT 

Types of Financial Aid by Institutional Type© 
(aaounts in l,O0O*s) 

Peroent 





4 year 


4 year 


2 year 


2 year 


All 


Aid 


Aid 


ptjDlic 


Independent 


Public 


Independent 


Institutions 


Tree 


Grants 


$19,368 


$17,118 


$ 6,&13 


S 56^ 


S 43,662 


36.8% 




10,702 


11,385 


4,464 


375 


26,926 


22,7 


Work 


4,148 


4,071 


1,713 


133 


10,065 


8,5 


Educational 














Benaf its 




6,73^ 


14, Ml 




37,872 


32.© 




$49,959 


539,306 


$27,293 


SI. 967 


$118325 


100.0% 
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scholarships and grc^nts comprise dlinost 37 percent of all available aid, loans 
ccHiprise over 22 percent, educational benefits account for 32 percent of the aid, and 
the remaining 9 percent is in the form of employmant. Because of the nm Jersey 
Educational Opportmity Fund, the percentage of scholarship and gramt monies availabla 
to. students is slightly higher than in iflost states, 

Available aid to students varies by gourCB* at differBnt t^ypmB of imstitutiions. 
fas exafflple, while over 30 percent of the aid avaiifflble to 4 year independent college 
students- is from their institiitions ' aid programB , only fousc percent of the aid 
available to 2 year public college students is in that form; conversely educational beM- 
fits represent only 17 percent of the aid available to 4 ye« independent college .tudents 
and aver 53 percant of the aid avaiUbae to 2 year college students. Table Nine diaplays 
the distribution of student financial aid by lourcea mom ittaUtutlonal types. 



Sourcas 



TMLE mm 

of Availatols Stu46nt Aifi by Institutional T^bb 
(mauntm in 1,000' s) 



Sources 


4 year 
Public 


4 year 
Indepanda^it 


2 year 
Pi^lic 


2 y©ar 
Xndep@iadi©gt 


All 
inititutlons 


Institutional 
hL& Program 


$ 6,188 
12-4% 


112,249 
31.2% 


$ 1„185 

4*3% 


$ 170 
8*6% 


$ 19.792 
1S*7% 


Federal Stad^nt 
Aid FzogrmM 


9,684 
19.4 


4,628 
11.8 


4,278 
15/7 


192 
9*8 


18,782 
15*8 


Stata Studanfe 
Aid Program 


1?,8S0 
J5.S 


26. % 


7, 1058 
25.9 


690 
35.1 


40,936 
34.5 


Stata mnd Federal 
Educa.. Be^ne f i t s 


15,741 
31*5 


6,732 
17,1 


14,503 
53.1 


396 
43, 5 


37,872 
32*.0 


Private and Other 
Aid Fvogrmm 

TOTAL 


466 


389 
1,0 


269 
1.0 


19 

l.O 


1,143 
1.0 


42,2% 


S39,3U6 
'^3.2% 


127,293 
23.0% 


1* €% 


100*0% 



Sln.c<J the State and federal governments hav© prime res:^nfiibility for the 
provision of edmcation to the citizens, it is particularly aignlficant to note the 
ways in which aid fr*7in their prograns is distributed among Institutions in proportion, 
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to tho aggregate need ol t^uudents at those institutions. Table Ten m^es this 
Gomparisom. 



TABLE Tm 

Parcentagas of Stat© and Federal 
Aid Availafe'e to New Jersey St\idant& 
hy Inswitutionai Tfpem 



Inatitu tj^ong 

4 year Poblic 

4 year Independent e 

2 yaar Public 

2 year Independents 



State Sciident 
Aid PrograrftS 

43.7% 
37,4 
17.2 
1,7 



100,0% 



rederal student 

31.6% 
24.6 
22.8 
1.0 
100,0% 



Aggragatt 
ri nm^ial Heed 

40.9% 

41,:^ 
16.2 



100.0% 



It will be noted that the distributiGU of aid from the State^a proprmfte more 
cloialy parallels the need of Mt^^dmntB by institutional types than doei ^to 
dlstrltoution of aid from federal progrMS. The 4 year public OQllege itiaienta appear 
to benefit €ha niiDSt froin the fedoral programs as they reaeive over Half the aia 
from these prograitis, while tteir need accounte for only 41 peraent of the tot^l 
aggregate need« 

mmn the distribution of State and federal add dollars among students within various 
income intervals are compared, a different perspective is obtained. This distribution 
is presented in Table Eleven, 

p#rcentagas of State and Federal 
Aid Available to Students by 
Family Inc«ja Intervale 



Income 

Lees than $6*000 
$€.,000' to S8*999 
S9,0M to $11,999 
$12,000 $14,999 
More 'than ^^'15,000 
rndependeiit StudentB 



State student 
Aid Programs 

2975% 

14.5 

13.1 

13.4 

29.5 



Federal student 
Md Wxogi^mm 
35.9% 
25,3 
14.0 
6.8 
0.1 
17.9 



Aggregate 
FinMoial Head 

26.8 
23.7 
10.1 

1.9 

7,6 



100.0% 



100.0% 



100.0% 
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The federal student ^ud programs provide proportionately more dollarsi to lower 
income students than do the State programs. For example, while only 44 percent of the 
aid from State programs goes to students with family incones of less than $9,000, 
SI percant of the faderal funds are received by these students. This is^ in part, 
dm to the fact that 52 p^r^ent of the faderal aid goes to public college itudents 
where almost 81 percent of all these Iwer incorne students are enrolled. 

V. THE TOMET FINMCI^L^ID NEEDS OF KEV? JE^EY IMDEFGR^JUATES 

A secondary purpose of this report is to focus on the detemination of the 
minimuin m^mt of unmet need or additional aid required to enabla students who are 
currently anrolled to reasonahly AifQzd the costs of education* The principlp 
underlying the concept of unmet need for currently enrolled students is one of 
reasonable expected contributiona froai students and parents toward the costs of 
education^ Financial aid off leers and economsts, among others, have through their 
experience and researGh established norms for ambunts of money students and parents 
of various financial circumstances can reasonably afford to expend for educational 
purposes. These norms and aKpectations are built into ^e«ral widely used need 
^alysis systems and pTOcedures, including the College Scholarship Service procedmres 

which guide this report* 

There is another way of lopking at the sifniflcance of uraiet need for currently 
enrolled students. The question arises, *^If the enrolled students ha^e uwnet 
financii,! aid needs, how is it that they are enrolled in school?" The ^swer is that 
maiiy parents and students make inordinate personal , fMiilialr social, financial 
sacrifices in order to pay tha costs of postsecondary education* In a sense ^ the 
amount of umnet need represents a "sacrifice index" which can be sxpreised by tiie 
fonnulai 

Aggregate UMtet Need 
Sacrifice Index ^ Aggregate FinMoial Need 
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The Sacrific-a Index is a measure of the magnitude of sacrifices a given 

population of students {and their parents) is willing and able to make to pay for 
educational costs. Theoe students (and parents) represent a proportion of a larger 
population that could becorne willing and able to makm tlie aasrifife. If it is asBuned 
that only the enrolled students (and parents) from a given population are willing 
and able to make this amount of sacrifife, then it would appoar that a reduction of 
the index must take place before new, non-enrolled students can become willing and 
aible to enroll in postsecondHry education. 

While the magnitude of its effect is unknown, the sacrifice which s'eudents and 
parents make is a contributing factor to "drop-out" and "stop-out" rates in postsecondary 
education. Students who are willing and able to make aacrifices in one academic 
year may find it impossible to do so in s'lbsequent years. As a result, they drop out 
of school. When students stop or delay their education, their resources, the 
institution's resources, and the public's resources are underutilized because tach 
has received leas than the maximum benefit for investment in education. It is quite 
possible that this loss to institutions and to the State exceeds the cost of 
meeting unmet need. Or, to put it another way, to develop or es^and aid prograins 
that reduce sacrifice indices may cost less than the cost of resource undarutilization. 

It should be understood that unmet need is a relative concept. The measurement 
of student and parental ability to pay for postsecondary education is not a precise 
technique or methodolow* is a procedura which is based ©n econmlc data, 
patterns of consmner es^enditures , and the experience of financial aid a^nistrators. 
If larger contributions are expected frMi students and tiieir faffiilies (and they are 
in fact received) , then the amount of "unmet need" will be reduced. 

The average student self-help and average family contributions used in the 
preceding sections of this report represent the most reasonable and widely accepted 
expectations that were applicable in the 1973=1974 academic year. 
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The unmet need of New Jersey's college and university full-tinie undergraduates 
in 1973-1974 is estimatGd to have been $51,230,000. Table Twelve displays the umnet 
need by institutional types and family income intervals* 



TMLE TWELVE 

Unmet Financial Need by 
Income Intervals and Institutional Types 



t 




(^nountg in 1,000' 










4 year 


4 year 


2 year 


2 year 


All 


Income Interval 


Public 


Independent 


Putolic 


Independent 


Colleges 


Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to S8*999 
59,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 


$ 4,275 
6,226 
6,800 
573 


$ 3,676 
6,238 
9,927 
5,292 


$1^642 
2,010 
1,876 


$ ™ 
339 
413 
271 


$ 9,593 
14,813 
19,016 
6,136 


More than $15,000 
Independent Students 




1,672 






1,672 


$17,874 


$26,805 


$5,528 


SI, 023 


$51,230 



It is significant to note that unmet need is not distributed asiong institutions in 

proportion to the financial need of their students* nils ii beoauie avail^le aid 

is not distributad among institutions in proportion to their students' needs* I'he 

4 year colleges present a good eKample of this phenoinanon. The aggregate needs of 

the students at each type of college represent about 40 percent of the total 

aggregate need. However, the unmet needs of the independent college students represent 

nearly half of the total aggregate unmet needs. This is because they have aceess to 

a smaller percentage of available aid. Table Thirteen displays tiie perGentages of 

anrollments, financial need, available aid, and unmet need by Institutional t^^as. 

TABLE THIHTEEN 

Percentages of Enrollinent, Aggregata financtal Nead, 
Available Aid and Unmet Need by Institutional T^mm 

Institutional Types EnrollTOnt Financial Need ^vall^le Aid ttoast Heed 



4 year Public 

4 year Independents 

2 year Pij^lic 

2 year Independents 



50,2% 
24,5 
24.3 
1.0 

100,0% 
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40.9% 
41.3 
16*2 
1.6 
100. 0% 
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42.2% 
33.2 
23.0 
1.6 
100.0% 



34.9% 

52.3 
10.8 
2.0 
100.0% 
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The unmet need of students from different family income intervals is also 
disproportionate to their liin^cial need. This is particularly evident with regard to 
students from families with incOTies of $9,000 to $12*000 per year. Thty represent 
17 percent of a]! enrolled students, experience 24 percent of the financial need/ 
have access to just 13 percent of all available aid^ ^d, consequently, have 
37 percent of the total aggregate unmet need. Table Fo\tfteen displays the percentages 
of enrollinents, financial need, available aid, and umnat need by family income 
Intervals. 



incoine Interval 

hmmB than $6,000 
16^000 to $8,999 
S9,000 to $11,999 
112,000 to $14,999 
More than $15,000 
Independent Students 



TMLE FOUWEEN 

Percentages of Enrolments, Aggregate 
Financial Need, Available Md and 
Unmet Need by Income Intarvals 

Enrollment Financial Need Available Unmet Need 



14,3% 

14*0 



16, 
16, 

23, 
15, 



29,1% 
26,8 



23. 
10. 

1. 

7, 



100*0% 



100.0% 



27.9% 
20.5 
13,2 
9.3 
14,2 
14,9 
100 /o% 



18*7% 
28,9 
37,1 
12,0 

3.3 
100.0% 



Thm students that are faced with the greatest proportionate aid problem are the 
4 year independent college students from fsanilies with annual incoines between $9,000 
and $12, 000* They represent just five percent of all full-tiroe i^dergraduates ^ but 
their uninet needs represent 18 percent of the total aggregate uraaet need. 

The average unmet need per enrolled full-time undergraduate student in 1973--74 
was $397 per year. For students with demonstrated financial need, tiie average ymmt 
need was 5670, For the students frOTi families witJi inc^iei between $9^000 and 
512,000, the average unmet need was 1856 per year. 
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VI. FUTURE FINANCIAL AII^ >''EfeO MP SSSOORCES 

As was noted in the pxavious section of this xmpott, financial need and unmet 
financial need are concepts which are ralative to educational costs and student and 
parental ability to pay those costs. 

The costs of education to atudents have risen at about 9 percttnt per year over 

the past four years. ^ There is no reason to expect this trend to be raversed. At 

the same time the cost of living has been rising and studento and parents ara finding 

„ themselves with fewer discretionary dollars to spend for eQUcation. In recognition 

of these economic developments, the College Scholarship Service significantly revised 

5 

ita eatpected family contributions for the 1975-1976 acadeMc year. 

In order to provide an estirnate of the potential impact of these changea in 
parental ability to pay for dependent children's ■ducation on the financial need of 
New Jersey's colleges and universities students, the new contrlbutlQni have been 
substituted in the calculation of Tables Two through Five and new estimated aggregate 
needs have been recalculated. The new expected contributions are conpared with the 
1973-74 ejepectations in Table Fifteen. 

TABU! FIFTEBj 

Average Expected Family Contributions for 1973-74 
and 1975-76 by Income Intervals and Institutional Types 

4 year 4 year 2 year 2 year 

^cQine interval Publicg Independents Publics Independents 

— • — — 1973 1973 1975 1973 1975 1973 1975 

.SB than 56,000 $ 0 $ 0 S 0 $ 0 « ° , ^ ° * L ^ O 

S.OOO to $8,999 242 0 242 0 242 0 242 0 

»,000 to 511,999 875 85 875 85 875 85 875 8S 

L2,00D to $14,999 1,663 500 1,663 600 1,663 600 1,663 600 

ere than $15,000 2,923 1,200 3,341 1,405 2,515 1.020 3,341 1,405 



^Suehar, Elizabeth W. , William D. Van Dusen, and Edssund C. JacebBon, Stwdgnt J^en saa 
at Poatseeondary Institutions, 1974-75 , New Yorki College ajtrance ataminatlon Board, 
1974. 

^College scholarship Service, CS3 Need Analysis t Theory and CoHPUtat ion Procedarea 
For the 1975-1976 PCS and SFS , New Yosks College Enterwce ai«iinatlon Boted, 1975. 
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The estimated impact of tho new contribution schedules on aggregate financial need is 
display-id in Table BiKtmn. The new estimated aggregate need would be S230 ,609 lOOO. 
Financial need, assimng no shifts in enrollmant and no increases in costs, will 
increase by almost 58 paroent. The financial need of tha stadents fror^ fainilies 
with incomes of over, 512,000 is the primary locus of th^ changes. Their neads are 
increased by 330 percent as a consequence of this revised and more realistic expected 
family contribution* 

Estiinated Fin^cial Need Under 1975-1976 
Expected family Contribution Schedules by 
Institutional TVpes and Income Intervals 
(amounts in 1,000 's) 





4 year 


4 year 


2 year 


2 year 


All 


Percent 


In COM Intervals 


public 


Independent 


Public 


Independent 


Colleges 


Increase 


UmBM than $6,000 


S21,126 


$10,858 


$10,167 


$ 450 


S 42,601 


NC 


|6|000 to $a,99S 


20,048 


14, 730 


8,279 


744 


43,801 


11.8 


19,000 to $11,999 


21,509 


21,923 


8,349 


837 


52,618 


51*9 


lia.OOO to $14,999 


15,732 


17,559 


5,126 


724 


39,141 


146.1 


tore than $15^000 


13,950 


23,404 


3,012 


941 


41,307 


1369.9 


Indapendent students 


4,200 


4,713 


2,139 


89 


11,141 


NC 


$96,565 


$93,187 


$37,072 


53,785 


$230,609 




Percent Inereage 


61.4 


54.2 


S6.6 


58*9 


57.7 





The major shifts in proportions off financial need under the new contribution 
schedules will occur in both the lower and upper f«ily incotae intervals. For example, 
in 1973-1974, the financial needs of the students frem families with less than $9,000 
annual income represented almost 56 percent of the total aggregate financial need, 
fhe financial aid needs of students from families with annual incomes of more than 
$ia,000 repraaented just 13 percent of toe total. In 1975-1976, the respective 
percentages of aggrtgate need for the lower incCTie studenti Is 38 perQent and for 
th# upper income students # it is 35 percent* 

The Basic Educational C^portunity Grant Program (BlOG) was in its first 
oparational year in 1973-1974. For that year, $122. 1 millian was appropriated for the 
program. Hew Jersey's collages and 'diversities undergraduates received $1,414,000 of 
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that appropriation* For i974-1975, the appropriation was $475 million, and for 1975- 
1976, the appropriation is $660 million* the BEOG haa the potential to help dafray 
the unmet need of many undergraduates. However # because the program has received 
applicationB from less than half of the potentially eligible students in Ig73-l974 and 
1974-1975 and because of changes in the determination of eligibility indices* it is 
difficult to estimate the actual nu^er of dollars that New Jersey's collages and 
universities students might receive under the program this year or in the 1975-1976 
academic year. 

hn estimate of the maximuir. amount of grant dollars that New Jersey's c^H^q^s and 
univeraities students are likely to receive in 1974-1975 is * however^ offered in 
Table Seventeen, The total is $17,7 million, This estimate is based upon 
eligibility indices for 1974-1975, the average awards for those indices, and the 
proportions of students from each inc^e interval who typically receive grants in 
response to their applications* No estimates are provided for the 1975*197^ academic 
yeaJT as the BEOG contribution schedules were not availi^le at the time of thi^ writing 

TABL£ SETOITESH 

Estimated Basic Grant Award 
Distributions, 1974-75, by Institutional 
Types and Income intervals 
(amounts in l,OO0*s) 



Incorne Intervals 


4 yeajT 
Public 


4 year 
Independent 


2 year 
Public 


2 year 
Independent 


All 
colleges 


Less than 56,000 
16,000 to Sa,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
Independent Students 


$4,216 
2,337 
606 
344 

$7,503 


5 923 
731 
258 
110 

$2,022 


$4,634 
2,204 
542 
568 

17,948 


S 99 
96 
26 

^ 

S226 


$ 9,872 
5 #368 
i#432 
1,027 

|r7,69T 



If it is assumed that the maximw Basic Grant Awards in 1975-1976 are *t 
least as large as the mascimum in 1974-^1975 and if it is assumed that all financial 
aid available in 1973-1974 will be available in 197S-1976, then it Is possible t© 
provide a reasonable eatimate of the likely minisiUM amount of unn^t need foF tiiat 
year« This estimate is provided in TiJble Eighteen* 
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TABLE EIGHTEEN 



Esttmated Minimian Aggregate 
Unmet Financial Need in 1975-76 , 
by Institutional TypBB and Incone Intervals 
(counts in l,00O*s) 



IncQine Intarvals 

Less than $6,000 
$€,000 to $8,999 
$9,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
More than $15,000 
Independent Students 



4 year 


4 year 


2 year 


2 year 


All 


Public 


Independent 


Public 


Independent 


Collages 


$ 59 


$ 2,753 


S 2,764 


$ 


$ 5,576 


6,278 


6,497 


1,000 


295 


14,070 


16,138 


14,583 


5,474 


583 


36,778 


12,259 


11,496 


3,843 


540 


28,138 


8,451 


14,969 


361 


645 


24,426 




1,562 






1,562 


$43,185 


$51,860 


$13,442 


$2,063 


1110,550 



Changes in eKpected family contributions and iriastimuin access to mOG awards do 
not result in dranatic shifts in the proportions of "new" unmet need among 
institutional types. These factors do, however, result in shifts of unmet need among 
family income intervals. In 1973-74, the students from families with incomes of 
more than $12,000 experienced only twelve percent of tiie unmet need. By 1975-76, 
thair percentage of tlie unmet need will be approxinately 47 percent, assiming that no 
new or increased resources will be made available to them. On the other hand, if 
the BEOG program operates as assumed here , the proportion of uiunet need experienced 
by students from families with less than S9,0Q0 will deereaae frctt 47 percent to 

18 percent of the total. 

It is clear that the financial aid problem for New Jersey's college and 
university students is now quite large and is likely to increase, even tiiough its 
major locus and impact may change with time. 



APPENDIX A 

CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGES BY FAMILY INCOME CLASSES 
FOR STUDENTS IN NEW JERSEY COLLEGES 
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APPENDIX B 
INDEPENDENT STUDENT ^^EEDS AND iESOtmCES 
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APPENDIX B 



independent Student Needs and ResourGes 



Frobably no other issue in financial aid in recent yemrB has QGCupied as much 
attention of financial aid a^iinistrators as the measurement of financial need and 
awarding cf aid to the independent student* Aid adminiBtrators and public policy- 
makers have debated the criteria for datennining who should be considered an 
independent student for financial aid purposes. They hava not reached agre-^.nent on 
those criteria, nor is there a great deal of consensus on procedures or methodology 
for daterrnining their financial need. The debate is likaly to continua for soine tiine. 
The needs of these students are signiiicant and deserve an eStiMte of their 
magnitude. For this reason , a spacial attempt is made here* 

The most widely accepted definition of the independent student in finaneial aid 
is a student who has not during the calendar year prior to the date ha escpects to 
receive financial aid, resided witli, been claimed as a dependant for Federal income 
tax purposes by, or been the recipient of an amount in aKcess of $200 froin ona or 
both parents or any other person acting in^ lo^o parentis . 

In 197 3-1974, approximately 21,000 students who fit this definition were full-time 
undargraduates ir. New Jersey's colleges and univarsitiag . Over 82 percent of them 
were enrollad in public colleges in the State. In order to estimate their financial 
naad, their costs of education and maintenance had to be determined. Then an 
astimate of their avaiXsJola resources to pay those costs had to be derived. 

The weighted average costs for tuition and fees and books supplies for 
independent students in New Jersey 's colleges and universities was estlinat^d to h3 
1^30. To det^win^ their maintenance costs, as estimate of the nupaber of studenta 
of different f^ily circumstances was obtained from those studentg who filed tdie 
Collage Srfiolarship Service's Student Financial Statement at a New Jersey college in 
1973-74* Table One displays the estimated percentages of independent students of 
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various lajniiy circaiti.itdn , -iS , 



Family Circumstances of Naw Jersoy 
Independent Full-time 



Pf? reant 



;5incl.e - rc children 51.3% 
Married ^ no children 15.4 
Married ^ on© child ^-O 
Married ^ two c^hildren 6.1 
Married ^ three children 5,-7 
Single - one child 7.5 
Single - two children 5.0 

100.0% 

Using Bureau of Labor ittatistics data for moderate living standards of persons 
of thase family circiimstances , a weighted average maintenance budget was derived. The 
average was $4,464, This amount, added to the $930 for aduaational costs , resulted 
in an estimate of total weighted average resources required by indapandent students 
to enroll in college. That estimate was $5/ 394* 

A 1972^1973 survey of independent undergraduates at a pi^lic college in New Jersey 
produced an estimate of the annual incomes of independent students in the State, 
The survey estimate was verified against research reports on independent students in 
similar states. The income distribution is presented in Table Two, 

TABLE TWO 

Estimated Incmm of 
New Jersey Independent Students 

Less than $3,000 10^5% 

$3,000 to $5,999 23.2 

$6,000 to $8,999 22,4 

$9,000 to $11,999 15*0 

More than $12,000 28,9 

It was assumed that students with incontes of more thM $5 #394 could, on the average * 
afford to attend a New Jersey college* The diffarence between this amount and their 
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income wouid ^^^mI t=o ..-in^fSent uheir financial need. 

The inconie students wj. ch less nhan $5,000 incoine was estimated to be 

53,821, The aifference between 35,394 and ^'3,621 is $1,573, The amount represents 
the assumed average need of eadii of the indapendent students with inromes of less 
than S6,0C0. T)iere are ipproximateiy 7,083 such students. So, 7,082 was multiplied 
by SI, 573 to product? an estimated agoiegate need of all, 141, 559. 

i-mr:- '-'i.a c^nly : ] u t t;:ic-H m uoUal costs experienced by iniepGndent students 
is assumad to be the di^lei^nt tUAtxon and fees and books and supplias thay pay for, 
the aggregate finaLnciai need was apportioned mong institutional types in proportion 
to the v/eiyhted average costs. This produced institutional estimates of financial 
need fcr independent stuaents. These are given in various tables throughout the 
report . 
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